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"ABSTRACT 

Because poetic writing as a method of discourse and 
as a tool for learning plays a significant role in many theoretical , 
models of writing but is rarely used in practice, a study was 
conducted to examine the effects on 70 college students in an 
introductory psychology class of a mixture of poetic and 
transactional assignments on the subject cf schizophrenia. Students 
had one major expressive assignment (journals), two drafts (a first 
•poem and a short story), and one final poetic assignment. They also 
had one dratt and one final transactional assignment. A checklist and 
open-ended questionnaire were used to gather student responses. 
Results indicated that the poem assignments encouraged creativity and 
helped students understand schizophrenia from the inside,, while the 
transactional assignments helped them organize their thoughts and 
prepare to communicate them to another audience. (The report also 

brief ly describes the _exper iences_ ot one of four students selected 

for- in-depth examination?? .71 JL) 
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Poetic writing as a method of discourse and as a tool for 

learning plays a significant role in'the theoretical models of 

Britton, Jioffett, D'Angelo, and Kineavy, and yet. studies in four 

English-speaking countries effectively demonstrate that poetic 

writing is assigned infrequently in the schools, and virtually 

1 

not at- all outside pf English classes. From our reading and 
discussion with colleagues we came to believe the same was true 
at the college level.. Thus we became Intrigued with what 
appeared to be a discrepancy between current theoretical 
assumptions about writing and the actual practices of teachers, in 
the classroom. We resolved to include some "creative* writing" 
assignments in an ineroductory psychology class,, and (over the 
course of several terms) to develop instruments and techniques 
which might enable -us to evaluate the importance of such , 



ass i gnm^n t s . 

Poetic Ut U nkino , in- Ja.mes Britton's sense, , has always been 
part o f my (Mi cji_a e J _G o„raa.n: s ) tnir.o.dLuii.t or y.--p^.y.c h o Jio g-y -w u r-s *- 
assign Nark^ Vonnegu t ' s Hue. EiLsn Express . an autobiographical 
account of a young man's* journey into and out of schizophrenia. 
Vonne.gut describes schizophrenia from the inside, reproducing his 
thoughts and feelings while he's hallucinating, "trying to kill 
himself and struggling to figure out what's .happening to ,him. 
Once students begin reading it, they find it difficult to put 
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down As^ o ne of my.^tudenjs L re^rkjsd.,, "_It*_was. Interesting--! 

couldn.'t fall asleep after reading- it." My objective is to get 
students to see schi zoj>hreni.a from the inside--to understand what 
it means to be schizophrenic, not just memorize a bunch of facts 
about schizophrenia. This involves exploring values and taking 
what Britton calls 'the "spectator role;" For example, 1 -have 
students evaluate several models of therapy in terms of v/hether 
'they can be applied to -schizophrenia. That evaluation rest's ,6n 
feelings as much as facts--if a student can sense what it feels 
like to be a schizophrenic, he or she will evaluate the therapies 
in a more personal way. . Mark Vannegut, the author o.f the.£lsji 
Express . does just that — he talks 'about how it feels to take 
Thorazine, to be shut up in a padded room* etc. 

But -it never occurred to me to use poetic writing to 
accomplish these goals. I haa my students write essays in which 
they discussed how various therapeutic models could be applied to 
Mark's case. The essays were good, but I wasn't .satisfied. 
Students were mastering the facts of Mark's case and in some 
_x^s.e.s^s.e^me_d La^_b.e„ J^aldLniLaJL.. tjh^Jjl^a Lu^ ±JBu±^I — cjLns.yjLr 



vaJues exploration and engaging feelings so important that I 
_w„an:tejt_ to make surj>^JL££X student _va^en^_^r^ge_d_t^ 



activities.*- 

So when Art explained Britton's model to me and suggested 
trying poetic writing, I jumped at the idea. I asked students in 
a n'rVvinus. class to. "Write a poem about how *the humanistic- 

exi.s-te.n-t-i.aJ perspecitve can be applied to schizophrenia. You may 

use Mark Vonnegut.'s case, if you like. Your poem may be 'serious 
or humorous, rhymed or u'nrhymed--any thing you like." This 
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perspective is one of the four they had to prepare for their 
final papers. Its ma jor .proponent is R.D. taing, who hplds that 
"schizophrenia is an sane response to a ksane, wor 1 d . 11 He is a 
poet ^ himself, so K I thought this perspective, might. be 
particularly easy to ddapt to poetry. , To see Laing's point; you 
have to "step outside" o.ur ordinary distinction between sane and 
insane, real and unreal and see society from the standpoint of a 
schizophrenic who may reject all of our normal, everyday values. 

When Art and I went over the poems, we saw somV evidence 

* * * 

that students were/ ta>king the spectator role: We also .saw that 
at least some o'f the students fo.und the assignment a refreshing 
change from the essays, which I still required. So we decided to 
, conduct a more formal, in-depth study of the effects of poetic 
writing in my Introductory Psychology class. A s'ingle poem isn't 
•going to have much effect in a class where exams and essays count 
for most oJ the grade. We decided to Test the effects of a 
mixture of, poetic end transactional* assighmfcnt^, looking at 
different stages J of the writing process^ as described by Rritton, 



We came up with the fallowing list o.f -assignments: . 

1. ..-Students' were first asked to write a poem about 
schizophrenia before they had read anything about Jt, to give 
them tT chance to explore their feelings and impressions. They 
were told it would be an ungraded draft. 

< 

— FrofA t'hese poems, four, students were selected for in-depth 

case-studies that Art will describe later in this talk. 

2. Then\ students were assigned a draft essay, worth 4 points 
(out of a total of 100 for the course), in which they had to 



discuss how the bio-medical and learning models £ouid be applied 
to Mark's case. They were told that this essayfwould help th s em 
with their final, papers and thaf ft would- "not be graded 
critically. (In fact, most stuJentsgot full credit). 
3..' Next, students had' to write a. draft shor-jt story on roughly 
the same topic as their draft essay. The idea here; was. to 
compare transactional and poetic approaches to the same 
.assignments The story was also worth 4 points and again, most 
students received ail, four. . \ 

4. Toward the end of the course., . students were asked to write a 

* m ' __ « 

poem about how the humanist ic-existent ial perspective could be' 
applied to Mark's case. I had used this assignment several times 
before, but never, in a class where the students had already done 
several poetic assignments. This poem was expected, to be closer 
to a final product than the first one and was worth two points. 
Again, the students knew they wonjl dn' t^ be graded critically. 
5 At the' end of tire course, the students had-. to hand-in a 
formal paper in which they compared the. bio-meddcai an,d 
huma irisTic^e K Trcsnt'TaT^aTpr o a clfes^to narn s schizophrenia. ~TRTs~ 
paper was worth ten points and students knew it would be graded 
more critical! y t than their first draft. 

6. Students , were also, asked to keep journals throughout the 
quarter, making two entries a week. 

ln~ summary, then, students had one major expressive 
assignment (the journals), two drafts (the first poem and the 
-slror t story); and" one* -.ftira* poetJTc assrignmeTrt* ('the ~ secern d poenr)v 
They also had one draft and one fina.l transactional assignment. 

We* expected to see a cumulative effect from these 



. • — 

assignments". students becoming more daring in .their exploration 

• of tfte*ir\ feel ings/ values abou^t Mark's case ^in the poetic 

assignments and students gaining better mastery of factual 

materia] on the transactional. We also' hoped .student* attitudes 

toward writing would improv.e, par t i cu 1 a*r i 1 y with respect to how 

poetic writing can be used to explore values. We developed < a 

number. o,f qualitative ,and quantitative . instruments to assess 

students' reactions to these assignments and get a sense of what 

the "students were learning from them. Studen.ts signed voluntary 

♦ 

consent forms to allow us to use their papers and *ques t i onna ire 
responses in our research. We explained the study to them at thtf 
end of the quarter, and invitejf their comments. * ^ 

We will report results from two instruments today; a 
checklist and & questionnaire. The checklist items are based on 
comments ixom students in previous introductory psychology 
classes. Students, in my current psychology class were asked to 
check iteuis they thought pertained to a 'specific assignment, 
e.g., "It helped me explore my own feelings about . sanity e.nd 
insanity." Students were also given open-ended questionnaires- 

after ' e&ctt- — *s-^-nm*-rrt-44j^ u-t- — fh e, 

assignment'- and whether it affected their t'hinking about 
schi zophrenia . 

piifts t i.onna i re Re.SUl t.S 

Michael described the design and instruments we used in thi^ 
study. * I (Margaret Gorman) will say a few words now about what 
we found from all this. „ , §£y 

S 



As ~ we expected, students -found the various assignments 



useful or interesting for different reasons. This variety is 
reflected in how students responded after each assignment to, the 
items, on our checkJ is if.- , Since our checklist items reflected 
b<^|h positive and negative reactions as well as objective goal- 
oriented, purposes and more playful exploration purposes, we feel 
students had opportunity to i e*t us know wha,t they'felt about each" 
kind of. assignment . I will show you here responses to three of 
the checklist ~ statements: ' ^ 

RESPONSES TO CHECKLIST ITEMS 

The writing enabled me to .organise what I knew into 
words that wilE&e useful whenever the topic comes up 

again — on a paper or an exam,, or* even in conversation 
\fi t h ir iends . / # w 

- 44% checked this for draft essay 

36% checked this for short story 

27% checked this, for second poem 

74% checked this for final essay 

. ^ It gave me a chance to thinjk and be semi -crea-f i ve at the 
same time , * 

52% checked this for^draft essay 
76% checked this for short story* 
71% checked this for second poem - 

4D % c l i e c R-e-tf— t-h-rs— f o r -f-^TrerJ — e-ss-anr — — 

I wrote this ass i gnmen t ' from Mar k ' s p.oint of view (or 
-r^^th^~-?xryii^t ,M~v~rew of a schisophrenic;; . .it gave me the 
opportunity to ge^f f inside a schizophrenic's head. 
24% checked this for^ draf t essay 
23% checked this for" short' story 
57% che.cked this for second poem 
4% /checked this fo.r final essay 

You can see in the" first statement that more of the fifty- 
five, students iiT~t "He"cTass- ro;und-"We~fTrra^es5^v %tr<3rtrfre dra-£+ 
essa.y- lusjsXuJ Lox -jorgjuUxlJifl their thoughts £ox future rsfersftce 
" than the short story or the poem. (We refer to the po«m i&Z 
"second poem", to distinguish M from the p(>em we assigned early 



in the course > 

Stydents believed the short story and the p.oem allowed them 
to * think and be creative whereas they indicated this less often 
for the final essay or the draft essay. it Js interesting to 
note, however, that half the students did feel that they could be 
thoughtful axA creative while writing an essay draft, and that 
this percentage drops to a little over a third of the students 
for the. final essay. ~ ' ^ - 

T?Te poem assignment was most effect ive at getting ^tudents 
to write from a schizophrenic's point -of view and to move inside 
a schizophrenic's head./ Over half the students checked this item 
afjter writing their poems, whereas less than a quarter checked it 

v after completing the other assignments. 

5o in summary, it is our feeling that -the * transactional 
assignments helped students organize their thoiights and prepare 
to communicate them to another audience. Supporting this idea,. 
62% of the students indicated that their draft essay helped them 
prepare for their final assignment whereas only 29% oi *the 
students felt their poem helped them prepared-even rfi^Wtt ^Ore- 
poem, like the draft essay, was on a topic they had to cover in 
their final essay! On the other hand, the. poem encouraged 
creativity and helped students understand schizophrenia from the 
inside. If, as scholars tell- us, empathy is an important ' aspect 
of moral sensibil ity", and' if 'de-centering is an important part, oi 
writing deveiopmen F / / s u c h ass Tgnm e n tTTrnilfh T a s s i sT teachers fTT 

meeting both. Results from the story are more ambiguous because 
the story was written after an essay on the same topic; the 
students' stories were very essay-like in their content. 



However, we have learned* that ambiguity is integral to research 
and writing, and we -are committed to further exploring the 
ambiguity whether of not we can, explain it. 

To help us evaluate the impact of the poem, "*we wanted . to 

*> 

* 

know more about the kinds of experiences these students have had 

J* with writing poetry. A^ter they wrote the "first poem, wo asked 

them two questions about their experiences writing poetry. 

WRITING POETRY 

When were you last^ asked by a teacher to write, a poem? 

. percent response 

never >- 0 

, grammar school 2 

junior high , ,10 

high school 5 7 r • 

early in college- * 31 

. recent 1 y * P. 

When did Vou last write' a poem on your own? 

never- t 37 
grammar school • • -4 
junior high \ 6 - 

high school 20 
early i*n- col lege 0. 
recent ly. v 33 



You can see that^most of these students last wrote a poem tor 
a class in high school. A third of them did write a poem early 
in college, usually in freshman composition courses.^ Contrast 
this to when students last wrote a poem on their own. , O^er a 
third of, them never write poems at all, but another third 
reported that they had written a poem 'recently. -They write, 
although no teacher has aske v d them to do so recently. It appears 
that" we s6« a class with many clos~e;t poets in i t K - 

We also looked at the comments students wrote on the open- 
ejided questionnaire w e 9 ave them. after completing thf second poera 

8 



assignment . 

COMMENTS ABOUT WAITING THE POEM 

Perspectives and -Understanding* ' " 

I*t gave me a new perspective on schizophrenia (to 4 * 
add to the bi o~med i ca 1 case ) . 

I clidn't realize until this assignment what Laing 
xea 1 1 y be 1 ieved , 

I fee"! .as .though, I explorecj schizophrenia from a 
hew angle-, from inside the schizophrenic's he^d./ 

■I'm finally grasping 'what schizophrenia might be. 

J— * ' " 

Feelings„and Attitudes 

By writing* a poem,. I could express my thoughts 
very differently than in a paper. 

' ' I * liked *Cmy poem) enough td feel comfortable 

reading it to some friends of mine who* wanted t to Jcnow^ 
wha t I wro te, . 

<? . • 

I enjoy writing the poems best. Not so jnuch 
pressure and more opportunity to be creative. It seems 
I can express my true* thoughts better in a p.oem form 
than in an inf orma tiveessay. 

Their comments , as represented by these examples , tend to 
support what they indicated on .yie check-list. Many students 
enjoyed the . "assignment because_i_t _aJ4-bwe*d them to exp lore and 

e-#p r e^s " ' f he if" -r ee-M-n g-s — a-bo u-t — s^hPtz^p h ra-n£a-, JT-h e poem al so 

increased • s-toidents' under s^ancfing of the disorder ancT~Ttie 
psychological "perspec t ives« toward it. It helpeo them explore 
schizophrenia from the inside. Part of th'e students' increased 
understanding stems from the fact that this is the first time 
they wrote about the humanistic-existential perspective, but 
part, we feel, comes from the fact" fhat w& asked them to write a 
poem about it. They also wrote about the humanistic-existential 
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*! • * 

* 


perspective in tl\eir final essays' and this did - not h<elp- them 

* * 


* 


understand schizophrenia 'ifrom'the inside' 1 at all. - 4 ^ 

. ' ' . ' . - > ' / .... ' , 
I would like to emphasize th,at we were not working, w;Uk*" ( 

humanities fctudents\ and" that these positive comments abaut being / - 


•> 


; • - - 
creative come from science students. The- "student who linked his 

. • * \ 
pofcm and read, it. to friends is raajo^ring in bi.clogr; thg student • ^ 

, , * - ■ *• - 

who believes she expresses her thoughts better in a poem is-. 

v * * • 

studying chemrua] engineering.. I -shoul d .ment ion that this last 


/' 


student does not write prose well, and produced a fairly poor 

* 


A ♦ . 


final essay despite her effort ,6n it. However, she^ wrote <ui 

exciting poem, dnd .we are glad she. could have an opportunity to 

express herself in another way, one that she cannot use often at- 

• 

the university. Here .is her poem: ♦ ^ , 




f ■ . 

She came in my office * 
.In yellow from top to bottom ^ , 




"I drea^m of macaroni & cheese" ' . V % 
J she sa i d - ^ " - . 
This- was he# favorite food ^ 

But 4 la ter ♦ - * 
I concluded that . * . • 
What. she was really doing * 
was being t ha t food. 




* "" .-- ■ 

Real ijty , . * , ~ / 

was school ' 
Bio tests and lab « * 

Steve the TA__ , " •* 

"* 'gives* another.qui z . „ ^ - 
"Take me .home, Kraft' 1 . i 




' / . What *n escape! fc <~ 
Thin, white and hollow « 
She puts on'h er_xe~LLow - 




sweatshirt 
Then on aoes the cheese 
- And alf id well ' _ „ 
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' tors ft -5 Studies , (presented by Art Young) * . A > . 

. From the'-more than seventy, students enrol led in the class we 
seJ'ectjed four students to work with us in t#.o capacities: fir;£t 
as fellow researchers examining the writing of fellow students, 
* recording observations and descriptions', meeting bi-weekl^y to 
i discuss, impressions, and brainstorming at poiiits of departure. or 
points of agreement, " and second, asketl j them "to "serve" *s 

subjects for the purposes of case stud-y research; to humor us 

* - 
with a oouple of taped interviews about their writing and 

a * m , 

classroom • expediences in Introductory Psychology, to' do 

additional journal .entries on topics related to t he i r. writing and^- 

-their participation in the research project, to 'save fo>r_us .tflT 

writing (including rough drafts, outlines, notes) done in 

v connection* with this class, and to join us, in. frequ^t 

discussions ibout the role of wri ting ^in^ learning. - Qu; 6bj$ct 

w.as (and stiJl as) to build a-profife of thes^ four students ' as 0 

writers" in a psychology cjass. a 1 be i unusua 1 wr i t ers , ones who 

were doincj the assignments snd then collaboratively reflecting on 

their possible significance. We wanted the case study dimension, 

to our research to reveal .individual instances of student 

• ♦ 
* experience under this waiting across the curriculum^ model, a. 

model which- utilizes a : ll three ^pijiponents of James Britton',s A 

theory. — explosive, -transactional," and poetic writing--. in the 
x - ^- ' , % ' h 

teaching of a soc i al >?c i ence class. We also, wanted whatever 

students we selected for study to work 'with us as col Jaborfrtors 

^ on the research-- thus treating a" framework fer students^ «and 

tea'chers alike to* be 1 earners in the research process. 

The four students were' &e 1 ec fed^wi t h much bias. -'During .tlie 



first week of class each of the students were asked to write a 

f 1 * 

poem about schizophrenia arid^fiJl out two additional survey 

instruments, the ^Writing ^Apprehension Test developed by John 

Daily and Michael -Miller at the University of Texas and th.e ^ 

Writings At t i t ude " Survey developed by the Humanities Department 

* Research and- Evaluation C-ommH-t-ee- of Michigan Tech. Margarets 

L- - \ - . 

Mike, and I met and in one sittinckread these materials and 
identified those students whose poems we liked, and who saw 
themselves as people who were "fairly good at writing and who"' 
enjoyed dofng it. From this group we selected four students 
based on their year in school, major, sex and^at t i tudes toward 
writing/ For example, while each of the four said that they 



e4i-j~o-y.£d vr-i-t-i-ng-r- some- tfro-ugh~t — r<5*tf rTrarl-wrt ing was valuable and 



others that it was a waste of time. I would now like. to give you 
a thumbnail sketch of one of the* student writers. 

John is twenty-one years old", an electrical engineering 
major* mustached, reserved in conversation. He enters the class 
believing, that journals are useful tools and°that writing should 
be done in ail classes. He believes in out lines', thesis 
statements, fixed xul=es far writing, and knowing precisely what 
'is to be said before touching pen to papers. John likes to 

write, but feels some nervousness about writing and is a little 

f * - 

uncertain about h|s skill. Although he copies his writing over 

.neatly' before- turning it in, he is essentially a one draft 
„writ«r. . ' 

» 0 

• John wrote his final essay of more than 750 wor.ds in three 
hours, his ass igned" "dra'f t* essay" of -600 words Jn one and a half 



12 4 ' 

13 

mm 



to two hours, and his short story of *700 words in one and a half 
to two hours. The only exception to this pattern was the writing 
of the poem, < Here John took several drafts and two hours to 

write about 100 words in twelve lines. He did at l&ast three 
major rewrites, each with .a separate title: "Voices," "Demons," 
"Daemons." He discovered both the -final tlJNe and ^new 
implications for his poem by looking up the word "Demon" 1 in the 
dictionary, a strategy he did not use for any of the other 
assignments. Thus, when writing in poetic form, he exhibited the 
behavior Britton terms impal led and Linda Waitkus refers to as 
ftnHcfng - an intense enjoyment with language and form.^ 

John's Writing Apprehension Test and Student Attitude Survey, 
.showed little pre to post change except for two items. On 
December 1, John "strongly agreed" that "There are fixed rules 
that govern all good writing" and "Before beginning to write, I 
should know precisely what. I want to say." On February 17, he 
"disagreed with qualification" to both statements.. In an 
interview John was asked about this shi f t 'and he replied that the,, 
shift had occurred because of the creative writing assignments. 
In both the short story and the poem he had begun to write 
without a clear sense of direction, plot or substance. John was 
quick to point put, however, that the, shift on the scale occurred 
only because of creative writing, that in forma 1 .essays he still 
believed in knowing precisely beforehand what needed to be said, 
saying it according to fixed rules. and saying it in one draft. 
This is why he checked "disagree wi th Sdlfi Li f i ca t i on" on the form; 
it was a considered decision. ,John felt that both methods of 
composing produced good writing for him — using precis* plaimiug 

. 14 " ' . - 
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and an outline for formal essays--using speculative, discovery 
writing for creative assignments. John's interpretation of his 
own experience had delineated two separate but equally valuable 
writing processes that worked for him. John had never been asked 
to write a poem in his college career, and only once or twice in 
high schodl^ maybe. He did not write poetry on his own, but he 
did occasionally -write science fiction .stories. However, 'the 

journal that he kept for the class contained several entries in 

t 

poetic and story form/ entries 'of his own devising since the 
teacher expected prose entries, and indeed the grea f ma j ori ty o4 
students did expressive prose entries. His two papers were 
traditional, in form and substance; they . covered what was 
necessary in coherent beginning--middl e->-end form. It is'cie^r 
John is comfortable with this form and that.it works Well for him 
in fulfilling most of the writing tasks he is asked to do in 
college. Both Of- John's poeir..s are written from the 
schizophrenic's point- of v-i-ew; the first full of nervous energy, 
confusion, alienation, gro i esqueness . The second, written ten 
weeks later, is calmer, in t.e 1 ie c t ua 1 i z ed , sympathetic. Perhaps 
John's comment in his journal on reading as a researcher the 
writing of his fellow students may-be illuminating here. 

In the first 'writing assignments- some writers were. 

. somewhat . unsympathetic with the, disease schizophrenia. 
These same writers became ihone sympathetic in the second 
writing assignments, presumabl y 'aft er th§y learned more 

♦ about the disease. It seems ' possible that by putting 

themselves in<the position of being a Schizophrenic in * ■ 
the ^poems and story they shed prejudices concerning. the 
disease... It is my' opinion that the poems were 
valuable in the study of schizophrenia. I do not 

^ believe t-hat they were extremely valuable in that they 
did not require much" research into the specific facts of 
the subject. However , ^ they were, valuable in that they 

mmm' 



gst me more, interested in the .subject, they provided me - 
with introductory facts, and most importantly, they 
allowed me to get into a schizophrenic's head . It is my 
opinion that you learn more about' schizophrenia by 
imagining yourse 1 f sch i zophreni c than by just studying 
facts,.. The onjy analogy I can think of is that of an 
actor who plays the part of say, General MacArthur. The 
actor may be so involved in his role that he actually 
thinks he knows MacArthur- personally even though he's 
never met ^him. This is a definite increase in the 
understanding v of the subject. 

John is one instance of the kind of reflection that can 
oq,cur when students are asked to write in content classes like 
psychology in a variety of ways — expressive 1 y transact iona J ly, 
poetically. John feels' he learned more about psychology and more 
about writing by experiencing this approach. However, as we have 
heard in John's own words. the learning in creative writing is 
different - from the "learning the facts" writing he usually does. 
We need to consider the value of this ,di" f f erent kind of learning 
and writing. Our ongoing project is designed t,o examine our 
teacher's intuitions that such writing tasks are worthwhile- 
worthwhile because as teachers we want to teach persons as well 
as fi the facts." 
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Notes 



For a discussion of each scholar's theoretical model, see 
James Brit ton., et a-l . , lh£ Development slL Mi-Ulna &JHJ 1 t i es 
( i l _ l B ) (London- Macmillan, 1975), James Mo f f et , Tfflch i n3 Ite- 
llnivftrsg xlL niscmirse (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1968) , Frank 
D'Angelo, A r.nnr.npHia 1 Theojr_u •: a± R h etor i c (Cambridge, Mass.- 
Winthrop, 1975); James ' Kinneavy , A Thcorv Q± ■ I >.1 ac.oursc 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.;. Prentice Hall, 1971). For poetic 
writing in- the schools in England see Britton above; in 
American schools see Arthur M. Applebe'e, Wr it i ng la 1M 
fi«r.nnci*rv school (Urbana., I1J . : NCTE., 1-9-81.), ,in- Austral! an 
schools see ' Christopher Jeffrey, "Teachers' .and Students' 
Perceptions of the Writing Process,:" 'Research ia'JLbJL Tfffl China 
OS r.na\ isH 15. (October. 1981 ): 21.5-28; in Canad i an schoo 1 S 
see Merron Chorny, "A Context for Writing," in Freedman and 
Pringle, ed&. . PainvenHng the Rhetorical Trillion (Conway, 
Ark.: L & 5 -Books,- 19e0). 

See her unpubli-shed dissertation, TJb.fi. F,f f ect Q± Poet i c 

Writing SJj Transactional Writing: A GflRft-StUdV TllVftf? t Iflfl t i Qfl 
qf the Wri t ing Q± Three High School Seniors (Rutgers, 1982). 
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